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PUBLISHED, with a favorite or new piece of Music, : remarkable, that the female also has been observed 


regularly every Monday. 

Trums, One Dollar every Three Months, in ad- 
vance. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, inserted at the customary prices, 
(not occufiying more than one page. ) 

Communications received by a Letrer-Box at Mr. 
Lewis's ‘Book-Store, No. 164 S. Eleventh st. 

Suascriprions received at the Printing-Office, No. 
272 Marke street, between 8th and 9th strcets.— 
Also at 164 S. Eleventh-st. near Locust. 
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(From the “London Ladies’ Museum.’ ) 


REMARKS AND CAUTIONS RESPECTING 
CATS. 

Tho originally a variety of the wild cat, one of 
the most ferocious brutes, this animal is now do- 
mesticated, and bred in Britain, as well as other 
parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, of which coun- 
tries it is a native. The former inhabits hollow 
trees, especially the oaks of large ferests, and in 
winter retreats tu the deserted holes of foxes and 
badgers. Its skin is an excellent fur, but by no 
means compensates the damage done by wild cats 
to game and poultry. 

The domestic cat, when suffered to retire to 
thickets, easily returns to a wild state. Its colour 
is uncommonly diversified; but the most beautiful 
varieties are, the reddish Spanish cat, and that of 
Angora,with long silken hair. A tame cat gener- 
ally attains the age of about twelve years; the fe- 
male breeds in the first year; though it grows till 
eighteon months old; usually produces from four 
to six blind kittens, after a gestation of fifty-five 
days; and carefully conceals them, apprehensive of 
the unnatural voracity of the male. It is further 
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to devour her offspring, when it happened to be 
deformed, or monstrous. 

The flesh of animals, or fish, is the most agree- 

able food to cats; for they partake of vegetable ali- 
ment only from necessity. As they chew with 
difficulty, frequent drink is indispensably requisite 
to the preservation of their health. There are. 
however, some plants of which they are excessive- 
ly fond; and when indulged with them, present a 
variety of whimsical gesticulations: of this nature 
is the valerian root, and the herb called nep, or cat- 
mint, the nepeta cataria, L.: on the contrary, they 
shun other vegetables as their mortal enemies; for 
instance, the common rue, or rula graveolens, L. 
Any substance rubbed with the leaves of this plant, 
is said to be perfectly secure from their depreda- 
tions: for the communication of this useful fact, 
in domestic life, we are indebted to C. P. Funke, 
a German naturalist. 
_ Cats enjoy a warm temperature, and a soft 
couch;—moisture and filth, as well as water and 
cold, are equally repugnant to their nature; hence 
they are continually cleaning themselves with their 
paws and tongue. Another peculiarity is, the pur- 
ring of these animals when they arecajoled or flat- 
tered, by passing the hand ever their backs: this 
singular noise is performed by means of two elas- 
tic membranes in the larynx, or the upper part of 
the wind-pipe. Their hair is so electric, that the 
expanded skin of a cat makes an excellent cushion 
for the glass cylinder, or globe, of an electrifying 
machine. 

The flesh of cats is eaten by several nations, but 
the substance of the brain is said to be poisonous. 


Vol, IU. 
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From the intestines of these animals are manufac- 
tured the celebrated Roman chords, for covering 
the violin. 

With respect to their peculiarities, we shall re- 
mark, that possess a very acute sense of both 
smell and sight; by the structure of their eyes, 
which sparkle in the dark, they are better enabled 
to discover objects of prey, such as mice and rats, 
at night, than in the day-time: hence they ought 
not to be luxuriously fed, if kept for the destruc- 
tion of those vermin. It is, however, to be regret- 
ted that this useful domestic creature is one of the 
most deceitful companions. Constantly bent on 
theft and rapine, the cat is a compound of cunning 
and dissimulation, seizes every opportunity of do- 
ing mischief, and flies from punishment when de- 
tected. It is, therefore, not a little surprising that 
many elderly ladies are so partial to these quad- 
rupeds, that they will even suffer them to sleep in 
the same bed; a practice fraught with considerable 
danger, as the exhalation of cats is extremely de- 
trimental to the lungs; besides which, they are 
liable to hydrophobia, as well as the more faithful 
dog. For these reasons, we would advise parents 
not to permit their children to play for hours with 
these animals, even though the swallowing of cat’s 
hair should not be attended with such bad effects 
as many are inclined to believe. 

Lastly, whether the marvellous stories concern- 
ing the revengeful disposition of cats be well found- 
ed or otherwise, it cannot be doubted that many 
judicious persons have so invincible an antipathy 
against these creatures; that they have been known 
to faint in rooms where cats were concealed; and 
that no arguments were sufficient to efface the im- 
pression. We are, therefore, decidedly of opiuion, 
that great precaution ought to be used in the treat- 
ment of the purring tribe; and instead of provok- 
ing them to malice and anger, it will be more pru- 
dent to keep them at due distance. 


SENSIBILITY. 

Sensibility, thou source of human woes. thou 
aggrandiser of evils, had I not been possessed of 
thee, how calmly might my days have passed! yet 
would I not part with thee for worlds. We will abide 
together, both pleased and pained with each other. 
‘Shou shalt ever have a place in my heart, be the 
sovereign of my affections, and the friend of my 
virtae. Where thou pointest the way, I will cheer- 
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fully follow. Lead me to the abodes of misery, to 
the scenes of distress, nay, to the field of battle, 
that cold bed of honour. My tears shall bathe the 
hero’s wound; my advice revive the desponding 
widow, while my arms secure and protect the timid 
orphan: I may find the house of mourning to be 
the porch of wisdom, and the throbs of agony may 
prove the most convincing monitors. Weeds shall 
yield me instruction, and the discernment of mis- 
fortune shall caution me agains the paths which 
inevitably terminate in it. 

Does the fond father, whose years have tinsel- 
led his locks with silver, mourn the loss of a pro- 
mising son, EF will tenderly administer comfort, by 
informing him that the youth whom he deplores is 
far happier than his lamentations, in one sense, 
seem to wish him. Early snatched from care, 
perhaps from dependence, his desires are satisfied, 
and his rest undisturbed. In the bosom of peace 
each murmur is forgotten. The sable and deep 
waters of death, while they serenely flow into the 
vales of paradise on the one hand, by rolling their 
boisterous waves against the opposite shore of 
time, prove an insuperable obstacle to the entrance 
of pain. Hoary sage, be sparing of thy tears—thy 
son is happy !—what wouldst thou more? In yon 
narrow cell no curst ambition, with flame insatiate 
shall damp the generous purpose of the soul; no 
mean avarice nor selfish passion debase the heart 
or sour the temper; no material loss sustained shall 
hurt a child; no injury received shall grieve a re- 
lative, or steep a loving spouse’s couch in briny 
woe; no dissimulation tinge his own tongue, or 
guilty passion wound his breast. Is this his real 
state? Then, tell me, if not from the mercy-seat, 
whence issued the high decree? As a man, sustain 
the shock; as a christain, adore! 

But, ah! why weeps the tender mother? Are 
her hopes blasted, and her very desires laid in the 
tomb? How blooming and how gay! how faded 
and how dull! 

She, sighing, says—Painful recollection, was 
this the once admired Lavinia, who, soon as she 
attracted the eye, subdued the heart ? Insatiate ar- 
pcher, could neither youth nor beauty save! Ap- 
roach Layinia’s bier, ye dissipated young, whe 
spend hours at the toilet in adorning your person; 
or painting your faces, and view where beauty 
lies; blend the cofour of mortality with your rouge, 
and encrust its precepts on your heart. Lavinia, 
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lately the pride and delight of her friends, now the 
object of their deepest sorrow! Al! turn aside, ye 
mourners ! behold the maid !—she is not dead, but 
sleepeth !—a little while, and she shall arise more 
lovely than the morning, more graceful than the 
queens of the earth. Arrayed in spotless innocence, 
she shall come forth, and chide your murmurings 
for her glorious change. Ere misfortune had for- 
ced the sigh, or deceit stained the mind, she was 
conducted by angels to the abodes of joy; and 
seated by the prince of love in the bowers of par- 
atlise. 

Humanity must feel, but reason checks the 
overflowings of grief; religion marks the bonnd; 
sensibility lends the tear; misfortunes lead to wis- 
dom, but how painful the road—at every step a 
thorn pierces, or an adder stings. ‘‘appy those, 
who, trusting to the experience of others, are not 
foolishly wise for themselves. Be advised, ye 
young, be instructed, ye gay, ye fair ! Take of the 
truit already gathered, lest a serpent lurk in the 
grass, and you feel too late the nenom of his sting. 

Abandoned to shades and solitude, condemned 
to pass her days in obscurity, and her nights in 
sorrow, Calista had not been, but for a fatal mis- 
take. Vice assumed the mask of pleasure, and ea- 
sily imposed on the too credulous fair. Triumph 
not in her weakness, ye sons of reason! It is your 
duty to support, but it is you who oppress. 

Let me ever share the woes I cannot relieve, 
and bestow the pity I would wish in like circum- 
stancesto share. Never may my breast be callous, 
or my lips forget the law of mutual sympathy and 
kindness. Swift be my feet when the cry of cala- 
mity pierces my ear, and powerful be my efforts 
in easing the plaints of virtue. Even when it 
might be just to be severe, may I remember that 
sarcasm is a bitter potion, and to be administered 
only by those who have no foibles of their own. 

Insensibility, thou idol of fools, I detest thy 
very nam! thon bane of bliss—from incapability 
of enjoyment be thou never mine; but at two pe- 
riods, if they should ever arrive (which kind Heay- 
en avert), then spread thy influence over every 
sense, and sereen me from myself in the dreary 
mantle of forgetfulness ! 

ae 


ANECDOTES. 
A divine in the reign of James I. being accus~- 
tomed to smoaking tobacco, was one day re- 
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proached with it, as being a vile habit, and not 
to be indulged by a man that paid a proper res- 
pect to their wise monarch. who had written a 
treatise against the smoaking of base tobacco. 
** Aye,” replied he, * against base tobacco, but 
mine is as good as ever was smoaked.”’ 


Some men, says Erasmus, consult their fingers 
on the subject of marriage, and thus calculate with 
nicety the portion which they niay probably obtain 
with their wives. Some consult only their ears; 
and take a wife on hearsay. Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander, said of a young man in the court of 
Macedonia, who had married a beautiful woman, 
but of doubtful character, that he had indeed con- 
sulted his eyes, but not his ears. 


When Baron Niewman was once playing at 
cards in a large company, he was guilty of an 
odd trick; on which the company in the warmth 
of their resentment, threw him out of the window 
of a one pair of stairs room, where they had been 
playing. ‘The Baron, meeting Foote sometime 
after was loudly complaining of this usage, and 
asked what he should do. ‘ Do? (says the, wit) 
why, never play so high again.’ 

Parmasan Cheese.—A great pillar of Westmin. 
ster school, now dead, was coupled, as rabbits are 
said to be, fat and lean—that is, the Doctor was 
crammed with learning, and his lady, taken from 
a very low sphere of life, was literally starved as 
to this sort of nourishment. A friend dining with 
them one day, was asked by the mistress of the 
house whether he would take any ‘ Parmacity.’ 
‘ Parmacity!’ exclaimed the Dr. * Parmasan you 
mean my dear.’ A violent dispute immediately 
arose, the lady was obstinate, and the matter was 
referred to the judgment of the visitor. The ques- 
tion was not very puzzling, but the consequence 
was, as a decision either way promised no very 
agreeable result to the referree. However, he at 
length settled the ‘ sub judice lis’ to the satisfac- 
tion of both man and wife (a tough job) in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ it seems to me 
you are both right. If the cheese was made in 
Parma, generally speaking, I should say it was 
Parmasan, but if it was made in the city of Par- 
ma, I can see no objection to calling it Parma-city. 
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Secur’d in his cabin, he’s moor’d in his grave, 
Nor hears any more the loud roar of the wave; 
Press*d by Death he is sent te the tender below, 
Where seamen and lubbers must every one go— 
Yet the worms gnaw his timbers, his vessel a wreck, 
When he hears the last whistle he’ll jump upon deck. 


With his &ame a mere hulk and his reckoning on board, 
At length he dropp’d down to Mortality’s road; 
With Eternity’s ocean before him in view, 

He eheerfully pip’d out his messmate's adieu, 
For tho’ worms gnaw my timbers, my vessel a wreck, 
When I hear the last whistle Pll jump upon deck. 
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twenty pounds?” 
and his judicious observation procured him 


ANECDOTE OF A SINGER. 


A first-rate singer being suddenly taken iil 
just before the curtain rose for the representa- 
tion ef an opera, an actor of inferior powers, 
undertook the character designed for him. He 
had no sooner opened his lips than he was vio- 
lently hissed: but not in the least discouraged 
by his reception, he came forward, and address- 
ing the pit, said, “ Pray, did any of you sup- 
pose that for my salary of forty shillings a 
week I was going to give you a voice worth 


This bad the desired effect 
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*,* Ladies and gentlemen are respectfully invited 
to call at the Book-store of H. C. Lewis, No. 164 
South Eleventh-St. between Walnut and Spruce, to 
inspect his specimens of MUSIC, printed on the 
Typographical Press—the facility of which in mul!- 
tiplying copies, gives so great an advantage over the 
engraving-press, that he is enabled to sei! at half- 
price, whole sheets of music, which mm appearance 
and correctness, may be compared with any in Amer- 
ica. In a few weeks, Mr. Lewis will be able to sub- 
mit to the public, a great portion of all the popular 
songs. 


_-——— - 
—_—_ | 


(By our Letter Bow.) 

Mr. Editor, © 

I have often been amused with the disputes be- 
tween the citizens of Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
New-York, concerning the respective merits of 
those cities.—Philadelphians accuse the New- 
Yorkers and Baltimoreans of ostentation, while, 
on the other hand the latter blame the former for 
a want of courtesey, and as being devoid of prac- 
tising even the common rights of hospitality. How 
far the truth extends on either side is rather pro- 
blematical; as the Spectator says, * much can be 
said on both sides.’ ‘The inhabitants of New- 
York are fond of public parades, both civil, milita- 
ry and masonic; that is not the case in Philadel- 
phia. Iwas in New-York, on the occasion of the 
burial of the bones dug up at the Wallabout, of 
those who had been there buried from the prison 
ships. Among other associations, was the Tay- 
lor’s society: I will as well as I can. describe the 
advance guard—1st The President, next, two per- 
sons representing Adam and Eve, wearing a flesh 
coloured dress tight to the skin, with a green 
apron round the waist—the hair dishevelled, and 
wearing the most doleful countenances; behind 
was a huge fellow representing the Angel Gabriel, 
with a flaming sword, driving them out of Para- 
dise, which was represented by a box with a vari- 
ety of green bushes carried on a hand barrow by 
four brethren of the needle. I felt at a loss, whe- 
ther to laugh at, or be disgusted with the absurdity. 
In fact the representatives of our first parents 
were perceived frequently smiling through their 
apparent grief, and the spectators were in gen- 
eralhighly diverted with the show. 
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TREATMENT OF FEMALES. 

All countries, in proportion as they are ci- 
vilized or barbarous, improve or degrade the 
nuptial state. In those miserable regions, where 
strength makes the only law, the stronger seX ex- 
erts its power, and becomes the tyrant over the 
weaker: while the inhabitant of Negroland is in- 
dolently taking his pleasure in the fields, his wife 
is obliged to till the grounds, that serve for their 
mutual support. It is thus in all barbarous coun- 
tries, where the men throw all the laborious duties 
of life upon the women; and, regardless of beauty, 
put the softer sex to those employments that must 
effectually destroy it. 

But, in countries that are half barbarous, par 
ticularly where Mahometanism prevails, the men 
run into the very opposite extreme. Equally bru- 
tal with the former, they exert their tyranny ove: 
the weaker sex, and consider that half of the hu- 
man creation as merely made to be subservient to 
the depraved desires of the other. The chief, and 
and indeed the only aim of an Asiatic, is to be 
possest of many women; and to be able to furnish 
a seraglio is the only tendency of his ambition. 
As the savage is totally regardless of beauty; he, 
on the contrary, prizes it too highly; he excludes 
the person who is possest of such personal attrac- 
tions, from any share in the duties, or employ- 
ments of life; and, as if willing to engross al! 
beauty to himself, increases the number of his cap- 
tives in proportion to the progress of his fortune. 
In this manner, he vainly expects to augment his 
satisfactions, by sceking from many that happiness 
which he ought to look for in the society of one 
alone. He lives a gloomy tyrant, amidst wretches 
of his own making; he feels none of those endear- 
ments which spring from affection, none of those 
delicacies which arise from knowledge. His mis- 
tresses, being shut out from the world, and totally 
ignorant of all that passes there, have no arts to 
entertain his mind, or calm his anxieties; the day 
passes with them in sullen silence, or languid re- 
pose; appetite can furnish but few opportunities of 
varying the scene; and all that falls beyond it 
must be irksome expectation. 

‘The mere necessities of life seem the only aim 
of the savage; the sensual pleasures are the only 
study of the semibarbarian; but the refinement of 
sensuality by reason, is the boast of real politeness. 
Among the merely barbarous nations, such as the 
natives of Madagascar, or the inhabitants of Con- 
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go, nothing is desired so ardently as to prostitute 
their wives, or daughters,to strangers, for trifling 
advantages; they will account it a dishonotr not 
to be among the foremost who are thus received 
into favour; on the other hand, the Mahometan 
keeps his wife faithful, by confining her person; 
and would instantly put her to death if he but sus- 
pected her chastity. With the politer inhabitants 
of Europe, both these barbarous extremes are 
avoided, the woman’s person is left free, and no 
constraint is imposed but upon her affections. The 
passion of love, which may be considered as the 
nice conduct of ruder desire, is only known, and 
practised in this part of the world; so that what 
other nations guard as their right, the more deli- 
cate European is contented to ask as a favour. 
In this manner, the concurrence of mutual appe- 
tite contributes to increase mutual satisfaction; and 
the power on one side of refusing, makes every bles- 
sing more grateful when obtained by the other. 
In barbarous countries, woman is considered 
merely as an useful slave; in such as are some- 
what more refined, she is regarded as a desira- 
ble toy; in countries entirely polished, she enjoys 
juster privileges; the wife being considered as an 
useful friend, and an agreeable mistress. Her mind 
is still more prized than her person; and without 
the improvement of both, she can never expect to 
become truly agreeable; for her good sense alone 
can preserve what she has gained by her beauty. 








| By our Letter Boa.) 


THEATRICAL. 

it is true, that many of the first class of people, 
profess themselves great admirers of Painting, and 
when notice is given of any capital pictures to be 
exhibited, the rooms are sufficiently crowded: 
But the misfortune is, that three parts in four of 
these numerous assemblies are drawn thither 
more by fashion than by any other motive .They 
look on it as one of the many ways of killing time, 
—a morning’s amusement, and meet and laugh, 
make appointments for parties of pleasure and 
sometimes for gallantry:—On such as these the 
works of a Titian or a Raphael will have little 
force:-—There are generals, who seem wholly un- 
affected by the triumphs of old Reme;—Orators, 
who are unmoved with the attitude of a Cicero or 
Demosthenes; —and ladies whose hearts are inca- 
pable of feeling either compassion for a dying Lu- 
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cretia, or admiration for that famed English Prin- 
cess who sucked the poison from her husband’s 
wound. 

The same may likewise be said of many who 
frequent theatres:—They regard the actors more 
than the characters they represent, and seem more 
interested in the little quarrels they sometimes 
have among themselves, than in the fate of the 
real heroes and heroines.—The dress of this ac 
tor, the voice of that, and the manner of the third, 
will be subjects of long conversations, when not 
the least comment is made, or notice taken of the 
cruelties of king Richard, the causeless jealousy 
of Othello, the filial piety of Hamlet, the virtue of 
Adromache, the reformation of Lady Townly, and 
all those striking characters which the poets either 
attempt to perpetuate or invent, as excitements to 
great actions in seme, and lessons of morality and 
good conduct to others. 

Yet what is more truly pleasing to a thinking 
mind than to see the most remarkable passages of 
antiquity, the various manners of far distant na- 
tions, exhibited in the touching scenes of well 
wrote tragedy? Or what more conductive to re- 
forming whatever follies we are guilty of, than to 
find them artfully exposed in the ungalling satyr 
of genteel comedy? 

‘To reform our manners, and correct our errors: 
—to inspire us with high ideas of honour and vir- 
tue through the canal of pleasure, as the most 
likely means of conveying them to the soul, was 
undeniably the great end proposed in the institu- 
tion of the drama, and very many of the antient, 
and some modern poets have happily succeeded in 
it.—I have heard of persons, who, conscious of 
some secret crime, have been so struck with the 
representation of it on the stage, that they have 
gone home, confessed all, and passed their whole 
future lives in a kind of penance for their passed 
transgressions. Herbert says, 

** A verse may catch him who a sermon flies, 

** And turn delight into a sacrifice.” 

But then to be amended either by this or any othe 
method that canbe taken for that purpose, we must 
be a little attentive to the objects presented to us, 
which I am sorry to observe is seldom the case of 
the audiences which of late frequent the theatres: 
—They seem disposed to regard only what makes 
them laugh; and even many of those, who in com- 
plaisance to persons of a different way of judging. 
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affect to be most dissatisfied with the managers of 
the play-houses for introducing Pantomime, are in 
their hearts pleased with nothing else. 


, OLYMPIA. 


| 


INFANCY. 


"Twas eight o’ciock, and near the fire 
My ruddy little boy was seated, 
And with the title of a sire 
My ears expected to be greeted— 


But vain the thought!—By sleep oppress’d, 
No father there the child descried; 

{lis head reclin’d upon his breast, 
Or nodding roll’d from side to side. 


** Lei this young rogue be sent to bed ”— 
More I had not time to say, 
When the poor urchin rais’d his head 
‘To beg that he may longer stay. 
Refus’d; towards rest his steps he bent 
With tearful eye and aching heart; 
But claim’d his playthings ere he went, 
And took up stairs his horse and cari. 
For new delay, though oft deny’d, 
He pleaded;—wildly crav'd the boon: 
Tho’ past his usual hour, he cried 
At being sent away so soon. 
If stern to him, his grief I shar‘d, 
(Unmov'd who hears his offspring weep?) 
Of soothing him I half despair’d; 
When all his cares are lost in sleep. 


‘* Alas! poor infant!” I exclaim’d, 
‘* Thy father blushes now to scan, 
In all which he so lately blam’d, 
The follies and the fears of man, 


The vain regret, the anguish brief, 

Which thou hast known, sent up to bed, 
Pourtrays of man the idle grief, 

When doom’d to slumber with the dead.” 


And more I thought—when up the stairs 
With “ longing ling’ring looks ” he crept, 
To mark of man the childish cares, 
His playthings carefully he kept. 


Thus mortals on life’s latter stage, 
When nature claims their forfeit breath, 
Still grasp at wealth, in pain and age, 
And cling to golden toys in death. 
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*Tis morn! and see my smiling boy 
Awakes to hail returning light; 
To fearless laughter! boundless joy! 
Forgot the tears of yesternight! 


Thus shall not man forget his wo? 
Survive of of age and death the gloom? 
Smile at the cares he knew below? 
And renovated burst the tomb? 


O, my Creator! when thy will 
Shall stretch this frame on earth’s cold bed. 
Let that blest hope sustain me still, 
Till thought, sense, mem’ry—all are fled. 


And grateful for what thou may’st give, 
No tear shall dim my fading eye, 
That ’twas thy pleasure I should live— 
That ’tis thy mandate bids me die. 
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USIC for sale, at the Book-store, No 164, south 
Eleventh-street, near Locust, viz. Philipps’s 
* Love’s young dream,’’ “ We shall live together, 
laddie;” and Incledon’s “SailorsLast Wistle,” printed 
in a handsome and much improved manner, on post- 
paper, price 12 1-2 cents. 
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OEMS. entitled “The Lyre of Love and Harp of 
Sorrow, by H. C. Lewis, for sale, price 25 cents, 
as above, also a variety of Stationery, among which 
are small WAFERS. suitable for billets-doux, which 
will be sold uncommonly cheap. 
\ cmatattiatiie Daal 
OW PUBLISHING, the “ Theatrical Weekly 
Song-Book”’—each No. contains about 12 or 14 
songs as sung at the Olympic and new Theatre, this 
season, and one or two pages of favourite MUSIC— 
subscription price 25cts. per month, or four Nos. 
BOUND gratis every quarter, in pocket size volumes. 
The first volume of this work, bound in two books, 
is for sale, price 87 1-2cts. each book, which contains 
about 200 miscellaneous songs—but no music. 
poo Orders received by H. C. Lewis, No 272 
Market-strect, or 164 South Eleventh-street. 
=e 
ANTED, a person to collect subscribers to 
two or three Musical and Literary works, now 
fublishing. Apply as above. 








N APPRENTICE wanted to the Printing busi- 
ness. Apply at 272 Market-st. between Eighth 
and Ninth-streets. 
a eel 
O PERSONS who will act as Agents for the 
“ Literary Muscum and Musical Magazine,” 
in this city, or elsewhere, the Numbers shall be re- 
gularly sent, gratis, and a reasonable per centage al- 
lowed for their trouble of receiving subscriptions or 
orders, when presented. 
H.C, LEWIS, 272 Market-Street. 
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